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THE communication of ‘‘ Net Cost” that appears in another col- 
umn of this issue will doubtless be read with interest by fire un- 
derwriters in general. We would ask, however, if his last sentence 
isnot intended to be sarcastic. Hesays: “Will New York, as 
heretofore, take the lead in measures of reform?” In view of the 
fact that underwriters all over the country have for several years 
been calling upon their New York brethren to reform their evil 
practices, and that associated reform seems further off now than 
ever before, the remark quoted would seem to be what Artemus 
Ward would label “this is sarcasum.” 





ANOTHER theatre has gone up in smoke, the Grand Opera House 
at Butte, Mon. It was the hamsomest structure in the town and 
the pride of the citizens, Protection against fire was supposed to be 
afforded by a system of perforated pipes connecting with the main 
and so arranged that by turning on the water small streams would 
be thrown in every direction, and flies, scenery and stage flooded. 
But as usual, when a piece of inflammable drapery caught fire 
from a gas jet, and the flames shot up eighty feet to the roof, feed- 
ing upon the combustible scenery, etc., stored in the space above 
the stage, the system of sprinklers was found to the consternation 
of all to be out of order, no water came and the building was de- 
stroyed. Fortunately there were but few persons as yet in the house, 
and all escaped uninjured, but had the fire broken out later, when the 
theatre was full, there is no reason to suppose that the customary 
scenes of horror would have been lacking. This little occurrence 
once more draws attention to the fact that fire extinguishing appli- 
ances, unless kept in order, are not of much account, and also 
again shows up the so-called ordinary fireproof theatre in all its 
hollow sham and pretense. 





Tue fire department has seldom worked to greater disadvantages 
than on Monday night at the fire which destroyed the convent at 
Manhattanville. This is an immense Catholic educational institu- 
tion for young ladies, embracing many fine buildings. It is situ- 
ated on ground some five hundred feet above the water supply and 
had no special means of fire protection. Fire was discovered in 
the dome of the main building, where workmen had been making 
repairs, and is supposed to have originated from a plumber’s or 


- Toofer’s charcoal furnace. The fire department was summoned, but 


the horses attached to the apparatus were unable to drag it up the 
steep hill, and a rope had to be found, with which a number of 
men succeeded in getting the engine to the scene of fire. Then it 
was discovered that there was but one hydrant on the premises, 
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and from this only a dribbling stream of water could be obtained. 
With the arrival of more apparatus, lines of hose were laid up the 
hill, but the rise was so great that the streams delivered amounted 
to scarcely anything. The result was the destruction of the con- 
vent buildings. The fire burned so slowly that all the inmates got 
out in safety, and much of the valuable furniture, records, books, 
pictures, etc., was saved. The loss is roughly stated to be about 
$250,000, which is said to be fully covered by insurance. While 
the companies are making such strenuous efforts to secure better 
fire protection in all classes of risks, it is surprising that they should 
have insured such valuable property as the Manhattanville Con- 
vent, that was utterly lacking’ in water supp'y and fire extinguish- 
ing appliances. Several years ago Chief Bates recommended the 
introduction of better water facilities to the convent grounds, but 
his words were not heeded, and the insurance companies will now 
have to pay for the neglect. Probably when the establishment is 
rebuilt, the important matter of fire protection will be provided for, 
but this will hardly compensate for the loss of Monday night. 





WE print in this issue a communication from an experienced 
underwriter suggesting the formation of a statistical bureau for the 
gathering of data by means of which fire underwriting may be 
placed on a scientific basis. As a partial answer to this communi- 
cation—or, rather, as a part of the discussion of this important 
question-—we reprint from THE INsuRANCE YEAR Book an article 
by Walter S. Nichols, editor of The Insurance Law Journal, en- 
titled Fire Risks. It is conceded by all who have made a study of 
fire underwriting, that there is no business enterprise in the world 
that employs a corresponding amount of capital, energy and intelli- 
gence, that is conducted with so little absolute knowledge of the 
conditions to which it is subjected, or trusts so blindly to “fool 
luck and natural stupidity.” There is not a fire underwriter in the 
city, or elsewhere, who can tell the mortality of a given class of 
risks, or can accurately say what it will cost to insure a single risk 
of any class. The experience of fire underwriting has never been 
tabulated in a form from which adequate rates could be de- 
duced, and until this is done, fire underwriting will continue to be 
a business of chance and guesswork, That the experience of the 
business has not been tabulated is due to the jealousy existing 
among managers of competing companies, each one being afraid to 
tell what he knows lest a rival should reap some benefit from it. 
So far as the companies are concerned, they might be permitted to 
grope on in ignorance, but the public has an interest in the matter 
which the law makers should endeavor to conserve. If the fire 
experience of a community was known, and the cause of every fire 
definitely ascertained, it would be a comparatively easy matter to 
adopt such regulations as would prevent a repetition of such disas- 
ter under similar conditions and from the same cause. When the 
hard-earned wealth of the country is being absolutely obliterated at 
the rate of over $100,000,000 a year, fire prevention becomes a 
matter of vital importance. Wealth destroyed is an injury to all, 
while insurance money recovered for destroyed property is a bene- 
fit to the few. Public interest in wealth accumulations is far 
greater than its interest in insurance companies, and the preven- 
tion of fires of far greater importance than the rates of insurance or 
loss payments by insurance companies. It should be, therefore, 
the business of the State to compile its fire experience, to ascertain 
the causes of fires, and to insist that proper means of fire preven- 
tion be adopted. In other words, the insurance department should 
comprise a bureau of fire statistics for the tabulation of fire experi- 
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ences, and in every community there should be a fire coroner to 
investigate the circumstances attending every fire that occurs and 
make a full report thereon to the statistical bureau. In this way, 
in the course of a few years, sufficient trustworthy information 
would be collated regarding fires and their causes to enable the 
legislature to enact intelligent and practicable laws regarding build- 
ing construction and fire prevention. This information should be 
public property, which it would not be if gathered by the under- 
writers for their own uses—it is the public welfare that needs look- 
ing after ; the insurance companies are capable of taking care of 
themselves, or, if they are not or will not, they should suffer the con- 
sequences. Massachusetts has led off in this direction, and the In- 
surance Commissioner is doing good work in securing information 
relative to fires, but the system jor investigating every fire that 
occurs has not yet been fully developed. It is safe to say that if it 
was understood that every fire was to be rigidly inquired into by a 
duly authorized officer of the law, the moral hazard in fire under- 
writing would be reduced to the minimum, while the physical 
hazards would be eliminated to a great extent. 





In THE SpEcTATOR of May 17 we called attention to the fact 
that H. A. Richardson of 582 Throop avenue, Brooklyn, was 
soliciting insurance for three wildcat French companies, namely, 
L’Atlas, La Mutuelle Generale and La Loyale Cies. These three 
companies belong to a horde of French organizations that have 
little or no pecuniary responsibility, and that are seeking business 
in this country, without having been licensed to do business here, 
by the underground methods. We sometime since addressed a 
communication to the editor of L’Argus of Paris, asking informa- 
tion in regard to La Caisse d’ Assurance, L’Atlas, La Mutuelle 
Generale, La Loyale, La Fraternitie and I.a Foncier. The follow- 
ing is his answer thereto: 

In reply to your letter of the 2d inst. we beg to inform you that the 
societies on which you want information are all companies of recent crea- 
tion. They are mutual companies, without capital of guarantie, having 
no other resources than their premium income, and the amount of their 
business being yet very insignificant, it follows that they don’t offer 
serious guaranties to their subscribers, 


Since the publication of our article of May 17 we understand 
that Mr. Richardson feels aggrieved at our identifying him with 
this class of companies. It may be a satisfaction to him to learn 
from the above the standing at home of the companies he claims 
to represent. Possibly it will deter him from further interesting 
himself in their behalf, but we doubt it. 





A CASE is pending before the courts in Philadelphia, the final 
decision of which will determine the point as to whether or not a 
propertyowner in Pennsylvania has a right to buy insurance in a 
company that is not licensed to do business in that State. An in- 
dictment was found against James C. Biddle for violation of the 
State law, which provides that anyone taking out a policy of in- 
surance in an unlicensed company shall be held to be guilty of 
a misdemeanor. Mr. Biddle had insured his mill in the Cotton and 
Woolen Manufacturers Mutual Insurance Company of New Eng- 
land, and for this violation of law proceedings were instituted by 
the State Insurance Department. A jury rendered a verdict of 
guilty, and a motion for a new trial was submitted, counsel con- 
tending that the law is unconstitutional, and that the transaction 
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occurred outside of the State jurisdiction. The question is one of 
great interest to fire underwriters, and the final decision, which jg 
expected this fall, will tend to settle the question of underground 
insurance in other sections of the country. The New England 
mill mutuals are doing an extensive business, regardless of State 
laws, in a majority of the States. It is claimed for them that they 
do not seek business in those States, that they have no agents 
in them, but that such business as they secure comes to them 
through applications made by propertyowners, and is transacted at 
their home offices. They carry large amounts of insurance in this 
State, but it has been impossible to reach them for the reason that 
they have no local representatives on whom legal papers can be 
served. The law of Pennsylvania, however, holds the property. 
owner as well as the company responsible, and the present case js 
to be made a test as to the constituticnality of the law. If it is 
held to be valid in Pennsylvania, it is probable that attempts will 
be made to amend the laws of other States to conform to it, so as 
to compel these companies to stand their share of the tax burdens 
of the communities in which they seek business. If the law is 
held to be valid, propertyowners in Pennsylvania will cease dealing 
with unauthorized companies, and the probability is that many of 
them would seek to enter that field in a legitimate manner. 





Ir the failures among co-operative life insurance societies (so-called) in 
other parts of the country were added to the list of 180 such concerns 
reporting to the New York Insurance Department which have failed 
since January, 1883, what a large-sized pamphlet they would make, 
And yet there are still many men who daily place the future welfare of 
their wives and children at the mercy of the dealers in this counterfeit 
protection.— United States Review. 

What is the use of lying about the assessment system? Even if 
you do not approve of it, there is no use of misrepresenting the 
record, for you are sure to be caught at it. In no part of the 
report of Superintendent Maxwell for 1888 is there mention made 
of 180 assessment companies having failed since 1883; nor is 
mention made of any number whatever having failed. What the 
Superintendent does say is that,in accordance with the more 
stringent laws adopted in 1883 regarding assessment companies, 
seventeen companies that had not previously reported to the de- 
partment, submitted reports for last year. The same law of 1883 
exempted fraternal and benevolent societies from reporting, and 
the Superintendent gives a list of 110 companies that have availed 
themselves of this privilege, and ceased reporting. They have not 
failed, however, or ceased to do business, but most of them will be 
found fully reported in THE Hanp-Book or AssESSMENT INSUR- 
ANCE. Among the fraternal societies not required to report are 
those having charge of the police and firemen’s relief funds, military 
benevolent organizations, church relief societies, Masonic and 
Odd Fellows orders and organizations of this kind. They are in 
no sense assessment societies doing a general life assurance bus 
ness, but we maintain that, inasmuch as they promise life indem- 
nity and handle large sums of money, they should be required to 
report to the insurance department, and be subject to supervision. 
It is no discredit to them, however, that they took advantage of a 
law exempting them from such duty. As the statement which 
The Review prints is going the rounds, it is just as well to set it 
right. Anyone who will refer to the New York report will ascet- 
tain at once that there is no foundation whatever for it. We 
believe it originated with that exceedingly untrustworthy journal of 
alleged religious proclivities, The Independent, a news source that 
is always open to suspicion. 
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A MORE HOPEFUL OUTLOOK. 


HERE seems to be a better and more hopeful feeling grow- 

ing up among fire underwriters in this city as to the outlook 
for the business of the year. ‘The first three months presented a 
gloomy prospect indeed, on account of the heavy fire losses that 
came pouring in from all directions, and also because of the utter 
lack of harmony among the companies on the subject of rates. 
The suspension of the schedule of rates by the Tariff Association, 
in consequence of which no one was bound by anything, left rates 
all in the air, and there was a general scramble for business on any 
terms. With decreased income, increased expenses, and fire losses 
piling up in an almost unprecedented manner, fire underwriters 
had every reason to feel discouraged and to anticipate an unprofit- 
able showing for the business of the year. But there has come a 
marked change in a variety of ways that has given rise to a more 
hopeful feeling. The fire losses have diminished very decidedly 
during the past two or three months, the few large fires that have 
occurred failing to inflict the customary amount of damage upon 
the insurance companies, owing to their foresight or good luck in 
not having insured the premises as liberally as is their habit. We 
have in mind several such fires where the total amount of insurance 
was far below the reported value of the property destroyed. Evi- 
dently the companies had grown conservative and wrote but small 
lines on the doomed property. But the greatest improvement has 
come in the prevailing practices in this city. A few sensible man- 
agers interposed their individuality against the tide of demoraliza 
tion that had set in, when the Tariff Association schedule was 
suspended, and, refusing to allow themselves to be carried away by 
it, soon induced others to join forces with them, so that it was not 
long before the slaughter of rates received a serious check. 
It can now be said that, as a rule, on scheduled risks, 
the rates established by the Tariff Association are very 
generally exacted, and that rate-cutting is scarcely more 
prevaient than it was while the Tariff Association was in full 
operation. No organization of fire underwriters has yet been 
formed that was strong enough to hold all its members to a faithful 
observance of their agreements; when the honorable ones are 
bound, the guerrillas get in their work to the best advantage, steal- 
ing business right and left without scruple; but when there is an 
“open field and a free fight,” the competition is conducted on 
equal terms, and the guerrillas are unable to commit their depre- 
dations with impunity. They are the ones who, while receiving 
the just punishment for their misdeeds, raise the cry of “foul,” 
declare that rate-cutting is the bane of their life, and that all the 
other companies are thieves and robbers. When their own pockets 
are touched they begin to clamor for new organizations and iron- 
clad rules. When all companies are at liberty to follow the 
chronic rate-cutters in their raids on the business, these get tired 
very quickly and begin to cry “enough,” and that is about the 
situation at the present time. All interested find it easy enough 
to get business at fair rates, as established by the Tariff Associa- 
tion, when all companies live up to the rules, for propertyowners 
are willing to pay reasonable prices for their indemnity ; it is only 
when treachery creeps in that propertyowners become dissatisfied 
and complain, eventually bringing about demoralization. ‘Those 
companies that have been instrumental in breaking up the associa- 


tions heretofore are reaping their reward, for their competitors 


delight in taking their business away from them at any price, and in 
punishing them whenever opportunity offers. This style of business 
has been going on for several months past, until all participants 
have grown weary, and are now getting back to first principles as 
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nearly and as fast as possible. While this is essentially the dull 
season in fire underwriting—between hay and grass, as it were—a 
much better feeling prevails than was manifest during the more 
active spring months. The semi-annual statements of the com- 
panies, as far as heard from, are better than was anticipated, and 
there is good reason to believe that the year will show considerably 
better for them than last year did. Some of the companies have 
already made good their heavy spring losses, and, barring some 
disastrous conflagration, will be able to show a profit on the trans- 
actions of the year. We earnestly hope that this will be the case 
with all of them. 

There is a fair prospect that the Tariff Association will soon 
become a stronger and more valuable aid to the business of fire 
underwriting than it has been heretofore. Its chief work, of course, 
has been in scheduling risks and fixing the rate for each in accord- 
ance with the hazards presented. The preparation of the schedules 
imposed a vast amount of labor upon the committee having it in 
charge, and it was conceded that, on the whole, their work was 
well done. When the association voted to suspend the schedule 
for a time, a committee was appointed to continue this scheduling 
with the idea that when the companies should return to reason, 
and once more desire to adopt uniform rates, a complete schedule 
of risks would be ready at hand as a basis of agreement. The 
committee has been at work faithfully, and has accomplished much ; 
so much that there is now some talk of calling the companies 
together to ascertain if they are not ready to once more come to 
an agreement upon this vital subject. There are many underwrit- 
ers who believe that a large majority of the companies can be 
brought to give in their allegiance to the Taritf Association again 
at an early day, and so give effect once more to a uniform 
schedule of rates. It is scarcely probable that the guerrilla element 
would be controllable now any more than it was in the past, but if 
a reform in methods is to be secured, it will have to be done in 
spite of this element, and in the face of its well-known cut-throat 
proclivities. However, as that policy has to be encountered under 
any circumstances, those who have to fight it would be stronger if 
well organized than they are separately. While there are hopeful 
ones who look forward to an early resuscitation of the Tariff 
Association, it is extremely doubtful if their hopes are realized dur- 
ing the present year. 

Another thing that contributes to the existing good feeling is the 
prospect of the early establishment of a bureau of inspection by the 
New York Association. The work done by the New England Mu- 
tuals in this direction, and the good results accomplished by means 
of the inspections they have made, has given a hint to the stock 
companies that has been acted upon elsewhere to good advantage. 
Chicago, Boston and Philadelphia have inspection bureaus, whose 
inspectors are supported by all companies, and who work in the 
interests of all companies. The reports of the work done by them 
show conclusively that they have become an exceedingly valuable 
part of the machinery of fire underwriting. Why New York 
should have delayed so long in securing such a bureau for this city 
is another evidence of the lack of harmony that has so long existed 
between managers of companies. Unable to agree upon methods 
of conducting their business, they could not even agree upon mat- 
ters of self-preservation. Now, however, the inspection bureau 
project has taken form and shape, and it is almost certain that the 
bureau will be in working order at an early day. When fully 
equipped with a competent corps of inspectors, this bureau should 
relieve individual companies of the expense of maintaining inspectors 
of their own, and enable them to act in concert regarding risks whose 
owners persist in keeping them in a dangerous condition, Thor- 
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ough and frequent inspections are calculated to greatly reduce 
physical hazards, and also to exercise a beneficial effect upon the 
moral hazard. . The old motto of fire underwriters, “ charge for the 
risk as you find it,” no longer holds good, for competition has been 
so great that the worst risks have been written at the same rates as 
are charged for the best, so the improvement of risks and the elimina- 
tion of hazards, thereby reducing the fire losses, is as necessary for 
the stock companies as it was found to be for the mutuals. The 
establishment of the inspection bureau by the New York Associa- 
tion is confidently looked forward to by prominent underwriters as 
a long step towards the improvement of their business. Many 
things contribute at the present time to give fire underwriters a 
more hopeful view of the situation than they have had for some 
months past, and we sincerely hope that they may not be disap- 
pointed in their predictions of better times at hand. 








NORTHWESTERN BREEZES. 


AMONG the many fine buildings that are in process of erection or pro- 
jected in Minneapolis this season, perhaps the most notable is that of the 
New York Life Insurance Company. This is the first insurance com- 
pany to invest large capital in the Flour City, but is not likely to be the 
last. The same company has already under way a big building in St. 
Paul. Its plan in both cases is the same—viz., to agree to put upa 
$1,000,000 building on condition that the company secures a certain 
amount of new business in the city. In Minneapolis the amount was 
$2,000,000. The condition has been met, and the company has bought a 
fine site, and is preparing to put up at once a magnificent ten-story 
building. 

“ * * 

AN interesting point has been raised here lately about the value to be 
placed upon the bound files in a newspaper office. To the proprietors 
and editors the bound editions of their paper, running back many years, 
are simply invaluable; their destruction would be an irreparable loss, 
and no sum of money could make it good by replacing the files. Some 
claim the valuation should cover merely the actual cost of paper, print- 
ing and binding without figuring on the loss the owner would suffer from 
inability to replace the books. But the newspaper proprietor on the 
other hand could stretch the term actual cost over all he has paid out for 
perhaps a score of years for his reporters, editors, telegraphic service, in 
addition to the cost of the material and mechanical work on each and 
every issue of the paper. 

* * * 

THE fight over the case of F. L. Mortimer, the apartment house builder 
who assigned and disappeared, has come up again in the Minneapolis 
courts. Immediately after the fire, Eastman, Bovey & Co., J. H. Ander- 
son and McDonald & Delameter garnished the insurance companies 
which held policies on the building, to secure their claims amounting to 
$30,000. Mortimer assigned to them certain policies, and the suits were 
dismissed. Mortimer managed to get $15,000 more on other policies, 
and took this with him. The assignment followed later. The assignee 
now asks the court to set aside the assignment of the policies made by 
Mortimer, so as to give the other creditors a fair show. 


* * * 


A sip has been issued recently by the committee appointed to investi- 
gate the St. Paul water supply. It says that with the completion of 
mains ordered for this year the supply will be sufficient for the present. 
The putting in of eighteen-inch mains in the wholesale district, where so 
many fires have occurred of late, and the location of hydrants in the 
middle of the block, was recommended. 


* * ¥ 
MINNEAPOLIS and St. Paul, especially the former, have been remarkably 


free from disastrous fires lately, The steady improvement in the water 
supply and the efficiency of the fire department are the natural causes 
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assigned for this. Minneapolis is just finishing a new $300,000 pumping 
plant. It will have two Worthington pumps of 15,000,000 gallons capa. 
city each, which will nearly double the total capacity of the city wate. 
works? 

x ca * 

MINNEAPOLIs had already almost every other kind of a paper, and now 
she has an insurance paper. The first number of Northwestern Siftings 
has just appeared, with Eugene Trux as editor, and announces that it will 
look after the interests of insurance and the building and loan systems, 


It will appear monthly. 
x x x 


CHARLES T. THOMPSON, trustee for the creditors of Lorentz Johnson, 
sued the Hekla, German and Northwestern insurance companies {or 
$3000. Johnson had a store at Evansville, Minn., and took out a policy 
for $1000 in each company. About a year ago the store was burned, 
The companies refused to pay the money over, claiming that the store 
was set on fire by Johnson. The verdict, after a long trial, was for the 
plaintiff. 

* * oo 

THE monthly meeting of the Minnesota and Dakota Underwriters 
Union was held July 28 at the Lake Park, one of the pleasantest of the 
fine hotels at Lake Minnetonka, The attendance was large, and several 
of the visitors lingered at the lake. A fine banquet was served at the 
hotel. 

oa x a 

THE insurance companies were lucky in the big fire at Brainerd, Minn, 
There were some losses, but in most cases companies had refused to take 
the risks, owing to the poor fire protection and the planing mill’s prox. 
imity, or they had put rates so high as to amount to the sdme thing, 


* * * 


AMONG the new companies to locate here are the Empire State of 
Rochester, N. Y., and the Burlington, W. A. Barnes & Co. represent 
the latter. 

* x * 

THE Minneapolis flour mills are always an object of special interest to 
the insurance man, The fraternity will be interested in the report that 
within a few months arrangements will have been made for sprinkling all 
the mills, j. NLR. 

MINNEAPOLIs, August II. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


ATLANTA. 

Insurance Men at the Piedmont Chautaugua—Salt Springs—Little Insurance News 
—The Atlanta Home's New Quarters—Several Small Fires, But Losses Light- 
The Insurance Losses at Suffolk, Va.—New Water-works and Other Improve- 
ments in Various Towns— Exit the Merchants of Decatur—The Chattanooga 
Conflagration —Personal Notes. 

[FRoM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 

The Piedmont Chautauqua, which is now holding forth at Salt Springs, 
Ga., is a delightful place to spend an evening, and a great many insut- 
ance men take advantage of the low rates offered by the railroad and run 
up there in the afternoon and spend an hour ortwo, Salt Springs is 
rapidly growing. It has a magnificent hotel—the Sweet Water Park— 
which has accommodations for over 300 guests. It is one of the best hotels 
in the State and cost over $200,000. It was built by the Messrs. Marsh of 
Atlanta, and is pronounced a very good risk by all the insurance men 
who have seen it. 

There is almost a dearth of insurance news in this section of the cout 
try at present. The fraternity are trying to take things coolly. The At 
lanta Home Insurance Company has moved into new and elegant qual- 
ters a few doors above their old place. They have everything admirably 
arranged, and Secretary Hurt said if they did as well there as in their old 
quarters he will be satisfied. There have been several small blazes in 
Atlanta lately, but owing to the promptness and efficiency of the fire de- 
partment the losses have not amounted to anything of consequence. 

Through the courtesy of one of the managers in the city | am enabled 
to give you a list of the companies and the amount of their losses in the 
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recent fires at Suffolk, Va, It may be of interest to the readers of THE 
SpECTATOR : 


Mutual of Virginia........seseeseeceescceseereeereessseeesecsseeeesees _ 
irginia State... 6. ss eeeeceececeereneeeeeee cece cere seeeeeeeeetceneceee \ 

ee oreal RS a. a ah chiegnia ak dhhe st eeeRiiaeee tema ah wekw 8,885 
Liverpool and London and Globe...... CEEURSSECELU TE ORCC CROC SOON ES SETS 11,800 
Virginia F. and M...-++..sse+eeee+-- +: Seeereeeeeeeeeeceeerrcrrreerrce, 7,100 
New York Underwriters Agency... .ccdocscccccccccccccccccccsecsoosees 20, 390 
Phenix of Brooklyn.......-» PEreeeeeetee eee eeeer errr eee errr rarer ree 13,435 
Fire Association, Philadelphia.............+-ceseeeeseccerseersseeeeees 11,732 
Agricultural ever rr rT TT Ti rir ti 3,2c0 
Western ASSUFANCE.......cccceccccccccccccceees eccceertececscsceeees 6,900 
PS. and Ins. C0... 2+. ceeeccercccce ccc cecccewcceseercsseseneereeees 5,725 
Royal....++-+- setae eeeeeeeeeeeneteeee screens seeeees seen seeeenceeeeee 14,000 
Home of New York..........0.ssssecevecccccccscsccccceeeecsseeseceee 32,000 
North British and Mercantile............. SPREE SR Me OR ere es 15,000 
Northern ASSUTANCE.......cecee eee cceceoeorceccccesssscceeseesssecces 16,000 
German-AMETICAN ....0.0cccececcccccccccvccccececccesevesccsseces sees 1,500 
Georgia Home... .. 1... ss sceeeeeerereeeeereree eee cecececeeeeetesecewene 15,900 
Wytheville OF VitGitla.... cccccccesccseniesseasssvsesenccccosseneseceees 1,000 

DR GROG 6 6.6.na ssc cccescacresacesvsdessseceasdecessssciesens $266,067 


‘It strikes some of the Southern companies rather heavily. 

Shutters’ naval store and chemical works at Savannah, Ga., had a par- 
tial loss recently, and while the adjusters were trying to agree on that the 
whole establishment burned. The town of Madison, Ga., has contracted 
for an immense hotel to be built at an early day. Bessemer, Ala., has 
just completed a very good system of water-works, The only thing 
needed now isa good fire department. At present the only apparatus 
they have is a small supply of rubber hose. Water-works at Greens- 
boro, N. C., have been practically completed, but they have not been 
accepted by the city authorities yet. 

The Merchants Insurance Company of Decatur, Ala., has gone out of 
business, 

Chattanooga, Tenn., was visited by a large conflagration on the gth 
inst. Several fine business blocks were burned. One of the fire engines 
broke down, leaving only one to fight the fire. The total aggregate of 
losses will amount to over $340,000, and there is probably $210,000 insur- 
ance on the buildings and stocks of the various parties burned out. There 
were also several lives lost. 

The semi-annual statements which the compgnies are required to make 
tothe Governor of the State, are coming in rather slowly, only fifteen 
having come in to date. 

B. H. Abrams, special agent of the Liverpool and London and Globe 
Insurance Company, was in the city the other day. The family of J. S. 
Raine, special agent of the Phoenix of Hartford, are spending the sum- 
merin Kentucky. Colonel John D., Young, special agent of the Royal, 
was in town recently, Kalford Kreth, special agent of the Southeastern 
Tariff Association, has returned froma rating tour through north Ala- 
bama. He revised the rates of Huntsville, Decatur and several other 
places in that State. 

Walter D. Wellborn, secretary of the Mississippi Home Insurance 
Company, has resigned his position with that company, and is going to 
New York to live. He will be succeeded by his brother, Marshall 
J. Wellborn, W. L. Reynolds is now secretary of the Mississippi State 
Association, with headquarters at Columbus. The many friends of Wm. 
F, Prioleau, the genial special agent of the Queen Insurance Company, 
will regret to hear that he has been very sick for the past week or so and 
has not fully recovered yet. 

During the recent State Democratic Convention which has just ad- 
journed, your correspondent had the pleasure of shaking hands with a 
number of local agents who had come as delegates from all over the 
State, This indicates that the local agent is also esteemed from a politi- 
cal point of view. 

James Hunter, special agent of the German-American, has just re- 
lurned from a trip through Florida. J. B. Kimbell, special agent of the 
Georgia Home Insurance Company, is in the city. PIEDMONT. 

ATLANTA, GA,, August 11, 





TORONTO. 

The Citizens Inc reasing tls Paid-up Capital—The London and Lancashire's Manager 
Resigns—A Lucky Underwriter and an Able One—New Yorkers at Montreal— 
Personal News—Dominion Shipowners Organize a Mutual Marine Company— 
A Mutual Fire Miscarriage. 

[FRoM OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 
You may possibly recall the fact that I wrote you soon after the first of 
last January that the Citizens Insurance Company of Montreal had de- 

‘lated a dividend of five per cent, and at that time I questioned the wis- 
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dom of such an action when the year’s business had been admittedly 
extremely unprofitable. The rather natural sequel comes nowin the 
very important action that the directors have taken in issuing a circular 
to the shareowners making two calls of five per cent upon the subscribed 
capital due August 23 and November 20. 

The circular announces that there has been a decided increase in the 
company’s business, and that the call is made with a view to the more 
effective working of the company. No calls have been made since the 
ones to meet the losses caused by the St. John fire, and attention is called 
to the fact that while the earnings of the company in 1878 were but 
$145,577, they were last year $369,957. This call had been anticipated 
for some time by those who were aware of the position of the company, 
and much doubt was expressed as to the possible action of the share- 
holders in such an event. Gerald E. Hart, the manager of the Citizens, 
deserves great credit for the course that he has pursued with the company, 
for it is owned by extensive insurers to whom a non-tartff, rate-cutting 
company would have been more important than were the dividends they 
received, but Mr. Hart has managed to keep the company in line with the 
association, and has in that way done much for the business in Canada, 

W. A. Sims, manager of the London and Lancashire, has resigned the 
position, and Jeffrey Beavan, the United States manager, is in Montreal, 
and is prepared to receive applications for a successor to Mr, Sims, It 
is said that the latter’s reason for resigning is the somewhat uncommon 
and peculiar one that he has had a large fortune left him, which is very 
pleasant if true; but taken in connection withthe rather numerous recent 
changes in the same company in the States, one cannot help wondering if 
that is the only reason. ‘The London and Lancashire has been well man- 
aged, and has uniformly made money here, so no fault can be found on 
that score, and the late manager is known throughout this country as one 
of the most able and most agreeable men in the business. 

E. P. Heaton of the New York office of the same company is also in 
Montreal. He was formerly, I believe, inspector and practically man- 
ager for Canada of the Fire Insurance Association for some two years, 
and just before he left Montreal for New York acted as an independent 
adjuster, 

W. P. Clirehugh of London, Eng., general manager of the London and 
Lancashire Life, is expected in Montreal in a few days. 

Edwin Bowley of London, Eng., manager of the British Empire Life, 
his son and Mr, Capern, assistant manager, have returned from the 
Northwest, and have made a stop here. They expect to return to Eng- 
land about September 1. 

George Denoon and John Morison, Jr., of this city are taking a busi- 
ness trip of about four weeks through the States of Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey. 

Many of the shipowners of the Dominion met in the Queen’s Hotel, 
this city, on the 2d inst., and organized a mutual marine company, but 
none of the companies doing business here have made any money on 
hulls, so this new mutual will not produce much consternation. A new 
mutual fire company was incubated in Montreal recently by Fred R. 
Alley, the broker, and was to be a people’s non-tariff, anti-monopoly, 
opposition free lance, but the Quebec legislature very wisely refused a 
charter. 

Recent visitors have been Messrs, Evans of the Commercial Union and 
Hudson of the Phoenix, both from Montreal. Day. 

TorONTO, ONT., August 13. 








WESTERN ITEMS. 





RATES have been suspended by the Union fire insurance companies at 
Canton, O., and Viroqua, Mich., and war declared. 


* * * 


W. B. Wetr, formerly with the home office of the Pacific Mutual Life 
and Accident Insurance Company of San Francisco, has became cashier 
at the company’s Chicago office. F. C. Wheeler, the general agent at 
the latter place, is putting his company to the front in the several States 
he controls, 


* * * 


H. M. LeonarpD at Des Moines, Ia., has received the State general 
agency for the Home Life of New York. E. H. Kellogg, general super- 
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intendent for the company at Chicago, will soon have all territory cov- 
ered, and in a manner that means business, 


* * * 


Tue Black Hills district has recently been rerated as regards fire risks. 
P x x * 

THE water supply and fire department at Lincoln, Neb., are reported as 
being in avery deplorable condition. The rates on fire hazards have been 
officially advanced twenty-five percent. There are many other cities in 
the West of as much importance as Lincoln which are in the same condi- 


tion, 
* * a 


” 


SEVERAL ‘‘common” truckmen of Chicago’s Fire Department were 
promoted last week, all being appointed lieutenants. A person in a 
position to know whereof he speaks states that promotions in the Chi- 
cago department are made only on actual merit, and thus Chief Swenie 
has a fire brigade of which underwriters are very proud. 


% * * 


Tue Chicago patrol reports give total losses for the past six months as 
$1,022,606, and insurance over loss of $5,263,183. At this rate the out- 
come of 1888 will give that city a profitable year for the companies, as a 
rule, 

¥ * a 

Ancus & Porter of Cleveland have dissolved partnership. Mertland 
Porter continues as general agent for Ohio for the Home Life of New 
York. 

* * * 

P. D. ARmouR of Chicago carries a $100,000 policy in the Equitable 
Life of New York. 

* ¥ * 

LAw & GANSELL’s album of views of Cincinnati is very unique, and 
denotes that the firm is an enterprising one. 


* * * 


UnpDERwWRITERS of Memphis, Tenn., propose the organization of an in- 
surance patrol. Others should follow suit. 


* * * 


Amone the recent visitors to Chicago were George R. McChesney, ad- 
juster for the Mutual Reserve Fund Life of New York, and J, Sullivan, 
secretary of the Memphis (Tenn.) Underwriters Association. 


* * * 


THE city council of Centralia, Ill., has resolved to allow $250 a year 
for a fire company of twenty members or over, to take the place of the 
fire department recently disbanded, 


* * * 


THE natural gas craze is in full play again at Chicago. A well eight 
inches in diameter and piped to a depth of twenty feet at Bullen’s malt 
house is flowing at a rate pronounced by Prof. Wahl to beat that of many 
of the wells in the gas regions. D. W. S. 

Cuicaco, August II. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 





SHREVEPORT, LA., AND ITS FIRE PROTECTION. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 


In a recent issue of your journal appeared a paragraph to the effect that 
‘*the members of the Shreveport (La.) Fire Department complain that 
the town does not appreciate their services or back them up properly, 
and they now talk of disbanding.” Permit me to say that this should 
have read ‘‘some members.” The parties above referred to formed a 
portion of only one company. After they had retired and imagined their 
company disbanded, a majority of the members, who had become tired of 
the minority’s ceaseless grumbling and posing as firemen far excellence, 
reorganized and placed thetnselves in full accord with the officials of the 
department. The retiring parties had on one occasion caused their com- 
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pany to be arraigned before the board of delegates for insubordination 
ata fire. Their main grievance is now thought to arise from disappointed 
ambition in failing to secure the chief places in the gift of the department, 
A little more weeding out is necessary, as the department has lost pres. 
tige from the membership of chronic sore heads and their followers, 

The charge that the city does not ‘‘back them up properly” or ‘ap. 
preciate their services” can be judged from the fact that the appropria. 
tion for the present year has enabled the department to contract for a 
hook and ladder truck ef modern make, already on hand, two handsome 
four-wheeled hose carriages, two jumpers for two new stations, 2500 feet 
of new hose and the Gamewell fire alarm system with thirty boxes, alsoa 
new engine-house, with a 2500-pound alarm bell. The city has also put 
in operation, besides its two new Silsby steamers, a system of water. 
works, with a combination of tower and direct pressure, that easily 
throws six streams of water simultaneously to a height of 115 feet. 

As Mayor of Shreveport, as a fireman of twenty-one years’ good stand. 
ing, having filled every office from the lowest to the highest in the de. 
partment, and as an insurance agent, I can assure you that your para 
graph not alone does the fire department, but also the town, an injustice, 
We claim to appreciate everything of advantage to our city. We have 
15,000 people, do $15,000,000 of business and handle 110,000 bales of 
cotton. We have the Shreveport and Arkansas Railroad (a branch of the 
Cotton Belt), the Vicksburg and Shreveport (a branch of the Queen and 
Crescent), the Shreveport and Houston, the New Orleans Pacific and the 
Texas and Pacific Railroads, also two surveyed lines in prospect. The 
city has liberally subsidizzd these roads to secure them, and lets no op- 
portunity escape it to improve either its physical condition or gratify its 
progressive wants; hence in justice to Shreveport, which does business 
with about forty of the leading fire insurance companies that patronize 
your valuable journal, I trust you will correct the impression your para- 
graph is likely to make. A. CURRIE, 

SHREVEPORT, LA., August 5. 





AN UNDER WRITERS BUREAU OF STATISTICS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 

Fewer fires, higher rates, lower expenses, or extermination—which 
shall it be? Metropolitan fire underwriters are to-day confronted by a 
question of gravest importance. It involves the very existence of many 
companies now in a stage of decline, and upon its happy solution depends 
the future welfare of all. The practical underwriter perceives that his 
business no longer yields a legitimate profit; he sees his surplus de- 
pleted, his capital impaired, aad yet he is forced to calmly await that 
final catastrophe which, under present circumstances, he finds himself 
powerless to avert. He is assessed for the development and support of 
every visionary scheme that promises relief; junketing committees are 
appointed, expectation is high and enthusiasm prevails. He exercises 
the finest ingenuity for the reduction of expenses; he inaugurates a most 
vigorous and systematic management, and then, once more deceived by 
hope and still untaught by experience, he pushes sternly on. The stoi- 
cism displayed by an underwriter sailing his company to perdition is truly 
admirable. 

In the meantime, losses increase, rates go down and competition in all 
its fury continues. The relief project has been a failure; companies 
refuse to longer support or further adhere to its purposeless rules; 
united action is gone; it falls to the ground, and the underwriter again 
finds his business in a state of unprecedented demoralization aud depres 
sion. What is he todo? He draws nearer to the vortex of the whirlpool 
of ruin. Alone he is helpless, and in vain he looks for assistance. In 
his anger he indicts the broker, charges his competitors with a want of 
faith, loses his reason in passion, and entirely overlooks the primary 
cause of all his trouble. He knows by results that rates are too low, 
and holds competition responsible, but it never occurs to him that the 
reason why rates are allowed to fall below the line of legitimate profit is 
because the fire underwriter has no means by which he can determine the 
lowest cost price at which he can sell indemnity on any given risk or class 
of risks. In other words, he has no reliable statistics upon which to bese 
his calculation. The ‘‘ experience sheet” of any one company is entirely 
inadequate from which to deduce a general rule of action as applied to 
particular classes of property. 

The successful underwriter of the future must abandon many old 
practices, he must adapt himself to the newer methods and the ever 
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advancing spirit of the age; he must substitute Mathematics for Hope as 
afundamental principle of operation ; he must from his business elim- 
inate or reduce to the minimum the element of chance; and to accom- 
plish which he must estab!ish and maintain a bureau of fire statistics. 

The history of tariff associations, rating boards, compacts and all other 
“combines” among fire insurance companies, is but the history of a 
series of well-deserved and inevitable failures, Each in turn has proven 
to have been nothing but an aboriive, expensive and useless attempt to 
attain the impossible, resulting at length in the total disruption of all 
beneficial organization. Fire insurance is an evolution of industrial 
necessity, and must, therefore, rest upon a solid economic foundation, 
not upon caprice, or, as many underwriters apparently believe, inspec- 
tion, depending upon the conflicting interests of 100 independent com- 
panies is the latest ignus fatuus. 

Men of narrow mental vision invariably incline toward measures of ex- 
pediency. They ignore the fact that permanent success is possible only 
where existing conditions harmonize with natural law. Methods calcu- 
lated to subvert the laws of supply and demand in fire insurance must be 
prohibited, arbitrary rule must cease, and underwriters should unite in 
supporting a department whose special function would be the classifica- 
tion of fire hazards and the collection of official fire statistics. The 
identity of interest in such an achievement must be self-evident to every 
company, as the value of statistical information requires no exponent. 
The government, the railroad companies, the coal companies and the 
various trusts keep paid experts for no other purpose, and if the business 
of fire insurance rested on a similar basis rates would be easily adjust- 
able in conformity to any fluctuation in banking or commerce. 

The manufacturer knows the exact cost of every article he places on 
the market, consequently he knows the exact price at which he can afford 
to sell it. When the fire underwriter, aided by the best statistical knowl- 
edge obtainable, occupies the same advantageous position, he will have 
adefinite and fixed point upon which to base his calculation, he will 
know the exact cost at which his company can sell indemnity at a profit, 
and the entire insurance business, stripped of artificial appendages and 
stimulated by a natural and healthy competition, will furnish ample 
opportunity for finest organization and most vigorous management, 
qualities which command success, which characterize and pre-eminently 
distinguish men of superior intellect in every pursuit in life. Will New 
York, as heretofore, take the lead in measures of reform ? 


August 14. Net Cost. 
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Fire Risks,* 
Hints FRoM LirE ASSURANCE ON THE CLASSIFICATION AND RATING OF 
Fire RIsks, 


BY WALTER S, NICHOLS, M, A. 


For more than thirty years American fire underwriters have tried in vain 
to formulate some scheme by which a fair and adequate system of rates 
could be permanently maintained. Millions of capital have been sunk 
through the failure of their efforts, and the problem is apparently as far 
as ever from a solution. The experience of the life companies has been 
in striking contrast. The competition has been just as strong, but the 
question of rates has rarely been a prominent issue. With the latter, 
questions of business management and expenses have been the chief 
points of contest. 

A brief examination of the reasons for this difference may furnish a key 
to the true solution of the great fire insurance problem. The age of the 
applicant is the prime consideration with the life underwriter. On this 
basis and this alone he classifies his risks. No individual peculiarities 
are regarded. A single standard is established for the measure of an 
average life. All applicants that fall below this are rejected, all that come 
within it are accepted. The man of brawn and the man with a delicate 
Physique stand on the same platform. Each is charged simply according 
to his age, and the cost of the risk is determined by observations so 
humerous and carefully computed that they receive universal assent, Is 


ee 





*From Tue Insurance YEAR Book, 1888. Copyright, 
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there nothing in this scheme which may furnish a key to the fire insurance 
problem? 

In life assurance, it is true, age naturally dominates the risk ; all must 
die, and the probability of death increases with advancing years. But the 
popular idea that age is the only element on which a life underwriter can 
predicate a judgment of the vatue of life isa popular error. [t is just as 
competent for a life expert as for a fire expert to classify his risks accord- 
ing to the social and physical peculiarities of each individual, regarding 
the age as but one of the factors. The adoption of such a system would 
render life, like fire, assurance an art instead of a science, and substitute 
the factors of individual skill and judgment for the mathematical law of 
average. Why has this never been done? Why, at least, have the rates 
never been generally shaded through competition in favor of those having 
the evident indications of longevity? The answer to this question may 
be of practical interest to the fire underwriter. 


The allotted span of life and the increasing probability of death with 
advancing age were facts as strongly impressed upon the popular mind 
2000 years ago as they are to-day, The scheme of life assurance developed 
under their shadow. The risks must be graded by age and the rate at 
each age could only be determined by observation on a multitude of lives, 
These two cardinal features of life assurance forced themselves upon the 
attention of its promoters at the start, and their application developed a 
scheme so perfect and reliable in its results as to preclude all subsequent 
attempts at serious modification. With average lives at rates determined 
from average observations to be adequate, the life underwriter could 
know to a fraction his resources and liabilities for a generation to come 
through the simple application of rigid mathematical laws. Any other 
plan would involve the substitution of private judgment with all its 
probabilities of error, and without excessive premiums no confidence 
could be placed in the results. Thus it has come about that for more 
than 100 years life assurance has been a science based on the mathe- 
matical laws of average. Hereditary longevity and robust health have 
counted for nothing, simply because their attempted recognition would be 
fatal to the system. The practical point is this. The life underwriter 
knows from long experience the exact cost of insuring an average life of 
forty. He can only approximately guess at the reduced rate for which he 
could afford to insure an exceptionally favorable life. He cannot afford to 
exchange a certainty for an uncertainty, even in the interest of competi- 
tion, 

Accurate knowledge of the cost of insurance is the foundation of the 
system. Is not this the weak point in the fire insurance problem? Is it 
not because no tabular estimates of the cost of insuring have ever been 
compiled which would command universal confidence, that no fire insur- 
ance tariff can long be maintained? However skillfully prepared, such 
a tariff now rests on no higher authority than the judgment of experts. 

It has no sanction of observed facts to sustain it, and the underwriter 
fee!s free to deal with it as competition demands, That tariff has been 
heavily loaded to offset the uncertainty of its correctness, and this the 
undercutter knows and acts accordingly. Apparently the first step to 
a sound rating of fire risks is a tabular experience of the business itself 
so logical and ample that its correctness cannot be gainsaid. 

Then another feature might be successfully borrowed from the life busi- 
ness. In the latter, the companies are compelled by law to reserve on 
the basis of their standard tables, and this obligation enforces their 
adherence to the standard rates deduced from such tables, The same 
principle is applicable to the fire reserves, and would naturally be at- 
tended with a like result. Suppose that instead of the present fifty per 
cent rule, every fire insurance policy had to be valued by a table based 
on a tabulated experience and made a legal standard. Suppose, further, 
that as in life assurance, that standard were high, much higher in fact 
than the ordinary experience of the companies would seem to require, is 
it not obvious that the rates thus fixed by government authority as a test 
of solvency would form the basis on which all prudent companies would 
seek to do business? Popular clamor for cheap insurance would be 
quieted if not dispelled by a schedule framed from experience and sanc- 
tioned by law. A tabular experience of fire risks so thorough as to be 
of a standard character, enforced by legislation, would go a long way to- 
wards a permanent solution of the rate question, 

Can such a scheme be practically carried out? Many a fire insurance 
veteran will at once say ‘‘No.” Each class of fire risks shades into an- 
other, and each has its peculiar hazard. The cost of a class is no accurate 
measure of the cost of the individual. The fire risk of one store or fac- 
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tory is wholly different from that of another, differently constructed and 
located, though the same business may be carried on, Therefore, it is 
said the fire risks must be looked on and rated solely as an individual 
hazard. The conclusion by no means follows, The same argument may 
be used in life assurance. The life of the professional man is known to 
be better than that of the merchant, and this again than that of the me- 
chanic and day-laborer. Every occupation, climate and nationality has 
its own special standard of vitality; yet the applicant, be he lawyer or 
laborer, a resident in the North, South, East or West, is charged a uni- 
form rate. The dominating influence of age is great enough to outweigh 
all minor considerations. If not the applicant is rejected altogether, or 
charged an added premium. The compilation of such statistics, there- 
fore, is the first step in a sound system of fire insurance rating, and their 
proper classification on some dominant principle is the second. 

In life assurance, as has been said, age is the one dominant feature. 
But this statement must be qualitied. Beyond a certain point the life 
underwriter, too, iscompelled to recognize the influence of other factors. 
No prudent life company will grant annuities or short term policies on 
the same conditions as ordinary life assurance. The applicants are 
recognized as belonging in the one case to an exceptionally favorable, and 
in the other to an exceptionally unfavorable class of risks. No prudent 
company will insure female lives on the same terms as males, nor those 
engaged in hazardous occupations on the terms granted to the ordinary 
citizen. In all those cases special tables and special rates are em- 
ployed, and each company adopts its own rules. But whatever the rule 
and whatever the special rate, a tabular experience recognized as author- 
itative by all, remains the life underwriter’s guide, and the margin for 
rate cutting and competition is reduced with narrow limits. Private 
judgment is never substituted ‘or statistical facts. 

Occupancy, construction and location are the three dominant factors 
in fire insurance, which may be likened to age, sex and condition in the 
other. Of these, occupancy is the first in importance. The question 
whether the risk be barn, factory, dwelling or store, is foremost in the fire 
underwriter’s mind in fixing his rate. Then follow the questions whether 
of wood or brick, whether in city, town or country, whether detached or 
exposed to contiguous hazards. These are the natural lines on which 
the statistics to be of value must be analyzed and classified. They are 
the very lines on which about all the arbitrary schemes for the establish- 
ment of rates have already been arranged, But those schemes are fatally 
defective in regard to authority and system, So thorougly ingrained is 
the idea that the cost of a risk can be measured, and only measured, by a 
personal inspection of the individual building, that the ordinary fire 
underwriter overlooks the extent to which he is wildly guessing. No 
sane man believes that the cost of writing any particular class of hazards 
varies widely from one year to another, and it is hard to believe that, if 
the actual cost were known, rates would be found under the pressure of 
competition, reduced as they so often are, by twenty, thirty, and even 
fifty per cent. With rare exceptions the entire list of fire compainies 
represented in New York showed an unfavorable balance sheet for 1887. 
Some were compelled to face heavy losses, These were results not 
simply of local disasters, but they were the outcome of a volume of busi- 
ness spread over the entire country, and can only be intelligently ac- 
counted for on the assumption that the companies did not know, but 
could only guess, what the insurances they sold were worth. They had 
no sheet anchor in the shape of a standard experience table, as in life as- 
surance, to arrest the force of competition. 

The details of such a scheme, how many subdivisions should be made, 
and what lines should be drawn to discriminate the classes, are matters 
which experienced fire underwriters could best settle from their own 
observations and experience. But two requirements in such a classifica- 
tion must be observed ; it must be ample enough and clear enough to dis- 
criminate between classes having a well recognized difference in the cost 
of assurance ; it must not be carried toa point that shall make the scheme 
too complex and unwieldy for practical use. 

The great argument against the practicability of such a plan is, that the 
fire underwriter is not restricted in his business to risks of an average 
character. The life underwriter establishes his standard and rejects all 
that do not come up to it. The fire underwriter accepts practically all 


that are offered, and must, consequently, grade his rates to meet the in- 
dividual hazard. If the question was whether a tabular experience should 
be wholly substituted for individual judgment, whether every risk offered 
should be charged a rate fixed simply by a table or rejected altogether, 
the argument would be a valid one ; but this is not the idea here intended, 
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The idea is that for the present system of ratings, having no higher author- 
ity than the sanction of local boards and rating committees, there shall be 
substituted a standard about whose general correctness there can be no 
dispute, and all gradations shall be made from such a standard. No life 
company could be successfully conducted if individual skill in the ex. 
amination of risks were ignored. No fire risk, as a rule, is subjected to 
a closer scrutiny than is the individual applicant fora life policy. Not 
only his personal characteristics, but his whole family history is examined, 
and all the data are carefully weighed to determine whether he comes up 
to the measure of a standard life. The inquiry is minute and detailed in 
the extreme. Whatever system may be adopted, the fire underwriter 
must continue to do all that is done by the medical expert, and more, 
He must continue to measure the hazard of the individual risk, but he 
may gain the advantage of a standard for comparison, 

The persistent refusai of the fire companies to surrender their individual 
experience for the common good of all has hitherto prevented any ade- 
quate knowledge of the laws of average governing the business. In the 
absence of such a knowledge every company has been a law to itself, and 
that law has been shaped by competition and often framed by a slavish 
adoption of the rules and methods of competing companies. The busi- 
ness is conducted on the basis of annual contracts, and the average 
sought is restricted to a single year. It is further restricted by the ignor- 
ance of the laws referred to, to the companies’ brief and limited experi- 
ence within narrow geographical areas and on numerous separate classes 
of hazards. One company has made money on its churches and another 
has lost ; one has made money on warehouses and another has lost ; one 
has made money in this city or that and another has lost. Each is dis- 
posed to charge its experience to the inherent excellence or defects of the 
risks, or to the care or want of care exercised in their selection. Neither 
is able to fairly judge how far an accidental fluctuation may be respon- 
sible for results which the experience of another year may overturn. 

During six successive years in the early history of the Massachusetts 
department, the late Elizur Wright tabulated the experience of all the life 
companies doing business in that State. The number of policies under 
observation each year was much greater than the number in force at any 
one time on the books of the larger fire offices. The number of classes 
according to age among which the majority of these risks was distributed 
was not greater than the number of classes into which any carefully man- 
aged fire company would deem it necessary to divide its risks, The result 
of those tabulations during any single year utterly failed to furnish any 
satisfactory evidence in itself that advancing age had any special influ- 
ence on the risk of death, except as they were divided into three great 
groups of the young, the middle-aged and the old. The deaths at one 
age might be found fifty per cent in excess of those ten years older. In 
a total of over 100,000 lives during a singie year, no definite law regulat- 
ing the probability of death was discernible. Even an aggregate of six 
such years failed to give more than the outlines of such a law. Such is 
the difficulty in life assurance, now deemed so perfect, of framing a judg- 
ment from limited observations however large. Over 1,000,000 separate 
risks were required to frame the life table now most in use, and even then 
the most skillful methods of adjustment were required to remove the 
effects of accidental fluctuations between the ages before the true law of 
mortality could be determined. 

The bare statement of facts like these is sufficient to show the utter im- 
possibility of estimating the cost of a fire risk from a limited experience, 
or the rates to be charged from the experience of a single year. The con- 
fidence of a life company in its tables rests in the fact not that they will 
tally with its own observations at this age or that, or during any single 
year, but that in the long run, and in their general results, the two will 
be found to harmonize, while in the interval the divergence from year to 
year will not be found so great, when the aggregate of all its policies are 
considered, as to seriously affect its calculations. No life company looks 
for more than the most general conformity of its experience to its tables 
when single years are concerned. But no life underwriter would dream 
of substituting experience for his tables. 

Despite the emphasis which fire underwriters are disposed to lay on 
the importance of private judgment, in a crude form the principle here 
advocated has been at the foundation of their business. It is because 
past experience has proved in a rough way that one class of hazards re- 
quires a certain rate to make them profitable, and another class requires 
another, that fire underwriters have been able to frame their opinions re- 
garding the rate which should be charged. But this unculled and un- 
classified knowledge is to-day in a crude form, giving little insight into 
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the true laws of average which govern the business. The life company 
reserves on the basis of a lifetime ; with well selected risks an excessive 
loss ratio in any one year is naturally regarded as but an incident of 
fluctuation, to be corrected by its experience in the years that follow. 
There is good reason to believe that, if the truth were known, the fluctua- 
tions in fire insurance are much greater than in the other. Lives fall 
singly, and even epidemics play no very important part in the great annual 
death roll. Epidemics of fires are incidental to the changing conditions 
of business, of society and of climate, while sweeping conflagrations are 
among the most dreaded of the fire underwriter’s perils. 

It is reasonable to assume that a business subject to such conditions 
should require more than the brief term of twelve months to determine 
whether its results had been profitable and its rates had been adequate. 
But in the absence of a better standard, the fire underwriter must accept 
the results of his last year as a guide for the present one. 

Widely as the financial experience of the individual fire companies may 
differ from year to year, the business itself is controlled by the laws of 
average. During more than twelve years the aggregate fire losses paid 
by all the companies doing business in New York State have never—with 
the exception of a single year—exceeded half of one per cent of their 
risks in force, and, with one exception, have never fallen below four- 
tenths of one per cent. About five one-hundredths of one per cent repre- 
sent the extreme annual fluctuations of this business from its average. 
What stronger evidence could be adduced ofa business governed like 
that of life assurance by rigorous mathematical laws? But within what 
limits these laws apply to risks of this class and that; within what limits 
they must be expected to vary in the experience of this company and 
that; what percentage of losses must be expected from this class and 
that ; in fine, within what limits of space and time and classes the busi- 
ness of a company must be distributed to secure the benefit of an average 
experience are questions which, in the absence of statistics, no fire under- 
writer can answer. 

The business community is treated to the grotesque spectacle of great 
corporations, under the pressure of competition, selling contracts of in- 
demnity for less than half of their previously declared value, and it is not 
strange that the idea of extortion is associated in the popular mind with 
every insurance combination for the establishment and maintenance of 
arbitrary rates. 

The life underwriter proclaims his knowledge to the world, and when 
a co-operative rival seeks to cheapen the cost of insurance he is able to 
point to statistical facts which prove himto beright. The fire underwriter 
hugs his limited experience to his bosom lest some envious rival should 
reap the benefit of his knowledge, and no effective barrier stands in the 
way of ruinous competition. The chemist, the astronomer, the geologist, 
in short, the true scientist in every department, hastens to lay before his 
fellow-workers the benefit of his discoveries for the welfare of science 
The physician yields to the medical world the tribute of his experience. 
and is abundantly repaid by that of his colaborers in exchange. Every 
enlightened government exacts of its people the commercial and social 
Statistics of the nation and compiles them in census reports for the 
national benefit. Until the fire insurance fraternity is prepared to recog- 
nize the same broad principle of contribution for the common weal, there 
is little hope that the vexed question of rates can be settled on a perma- 
nent basis unless the new system of trusts can be extended to this busi- 
ness also and a gigantic insurance monopoly can be substituted for inde- 
pendent competing companies. 





Insurance in Unauthorized Companies. 


Tue following telegram from Philadelphia appeared in The New York 
Commercial Bulletin of August 10: 

Insurance men have been watching with considerable interest the pro- 
gress of the case against James C. Biddle, a prominent manufacturer of 
Philadelphia, and the proprietor of the Dark Run mills, against whom 
had been found an indictment for a violation of the insurance law of 
1887, He has just appeared in Court of Quarter Sessions before Judge 
Mitchell, and a special verdict has been rendered by a jury. This is to 
be followed before the close of the year by an argument before Judge 
Fell in the Quarter Sessions, which will principally discuss the constitu- 
tionality of the law. 

District-Attorney Graham addressed the jury, stating that he and 
counsel for Mr. Biddle had agreed upon a statement of facts which the 
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jury should find as a special verdict, and upon which the court would 
enter judgment. The special verdict agreed upon and rendered by the 
jury was to the effect that in August, 1886, Mr. Biddle insured his mills 
in the Cotton and Woolen Manufacturers Mutual Insurance Company of 
New England, ‘‘an insurance company not of Pennsylvania.” The 
policy expired August 1, 1887, and, in anticipation of its expiry, on July 
13, 1887, Mr. Biddle renewed the policy, and sent his check covering 
the amount of the premium. ‘‘In order to obtain the policy it was 
requisite that certain precautions against fire and contrivances to decrease 
the hazard should be taken, provided and maintained by the defendant, 
and this was and has been done by him at an expense of about $6000.” 

The company in which Mr. Biddle insured his mills is not authorized 
to do business in this State. The prosecution is brought at the instance 
of the State Insurance Department, under the act of 1887, which provides, 
among other things, that anyone forwarding a premium to any insurance 
company not authorized to do business in this State shall be guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and on conviction shall be sentenced to pay a fine of not 
less than $100 or more than $1000. The new law is intended to prevent 
foreign and other State companies from evading the payment of taxes in 
this State and attaches a penalty of $500a month during the time any 
company continues to transact such unauthorized business, dating from 
the approval of the act. 

Upon the rendition of the verdict, Lawyer George L. Crawford, counsel 
for Mr. Biddle, formaliy filed a motion in arrests of judgment and rea- 
sons for a new trial, which will be argued after the courts open again in 
the autumn. The reasons filed are : 

First. Because the contract of insurance in question was made out of 
the State of Pennsylvania and the payments of premium in question were 
made obligatory by the said contract and were paid in pursuance thereof. 

Second. Because the act of Assembly under which the indictment was 
framed is obnoxious to the Constitution of the United States. Article I., 
section Io. 

Third. Because the act of Assembly under which the indictment was 
tramed is obnoxious to the Constitution of the United States, Article 
XIV. 

Fourth. Because the act of Assembly under which the indictment was 
framed is obnoxious to the Constitution of the United States. Article 
IV., section 2. 

Fifth. Because the act of Assembly under which the indictment was 
framed is obnoxious to the Constitution of Pennsylvania. Article IX., 
section I. 

Sixth. Because the act of Assembly under which the indictment was 
framed is obnoxious to the Constitution of Pennsylvania, Article III., 
section 3. 

Seventh. Because the legislature has not the power to prevent persons 
who are sui juris from making their own contracts. 


It is stated that Mr. Biddle is the first insurer prosecuted for the re- 
covery of the penalty, and the outcome will be watched for by insurance 
men generally. 





Fires of a Fortnight. 


Aucusr is keeping up its reputation as a month of fires, especially of 
incendiary origin, while the loss of life by several of these has been 
lamentable. Indeed, seldom before in so brief a time have so many 
sensational and fatal fires been reported as during the past fortnight. 
Scarcely had the victims of the terrible holocaust on the Bowery been put 
under ground than another tenement was burned on Avenue A, with the 
loss of four more lives. The fire broke out in the early morning, while 
the tenants of the building still slept, and those on the lower stories 
escaped with difficulty. These assured the firemen upon their arrival 
that all had got out safely, and the men turned their attention at once to 
the extinguishment of the flames. This done, however, they were horri- 
fied to find in an upper story the bodies of two women and a man who 
had been burned to death and of a girl who had been mercifully suffocated. 
They had been entirely forgotten by the other inmates of the house, and 
from their attitudes only aroused from sleep by the flames and smoke. 
This fire is believed to have been of incendiary origin, and John Rovina, 
one of the tenants, has been arrested on suspicion and lodged in jail ona 
charge of starting it in order to obtain the insurance on his furniture. 

Right upon the top of this again came the disastrous fire at Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., caused by anexplosion inthe Bradt Printing Company's 
works, by which twelve business firms were entirely burned out, and five 
persons were killed and several others injured by falling walls, the money 
losses reaching $345,000, and insurance $207,262. 

Among the other noteworthy fires was the burning of the main build- 
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ing of Wells college at Aurora, N. Y., with a loss of $200,000; the 
destruction of the well-known excursion steamer Bay Ridge at her wharf 
at Glenwood, L. I., with the loss of one life, while New York city mourns 
the loss by the flames of one of the most noted educational institutions of 
the country, the Convent of the Sacred Heart at Manhattanville, fortu- 
nately without loss of life, but wiping out over $250,000 worth of property, 
for which the insurance companies will pay. 

Among the unusual number of incendiary fires reported the two present- 
ing the most remarkable features were the attempted burning of the Catholic 
Orphan Asylum in Williamsburgh, and that of the Schaeffer dwelling in New 
York city. Inthe former casean eleven-year old girl named Annie Owens 
deliberately set fire to a mattress, because she was tired of staying in the 
institution, and hoped to make her escape during the confusion of a fire. 
There were 250 children in the house, and great excitement followed the 
discovery of the flames, but the fire department came quickly and put 
thera out. No one was hurt, and little Annie will have leisure to contrast 
the accommodations of the House of Refuge with those which she has 
hitherto enjoyed at the asylum. 

The second instance is remarkable for the extreme care with which 
every detail of the plot to burn the building was arranged and the simple 
manner in which the desiga was frustrated, in great part by the stupidity 
of the incendiary. The house was inhabited by a man named Schaeffer, 
his wife and children and several lodgers, The man went to work in the 
morning ; after the lodgers went out the wife took the children, locked 
up the house and went to a church picnic. 
left a neighbor saw smoke coming from a window on the first floor, gave 
an alarm, and the firemen, responding promptly, broke into the house 
and nipped the fire in the bud. Looking about then, they found a state 
of things that made them open their eyes and sent them nosing into every 
nook and corner of the house. 

The fire had started in a bed—it had been soaked with kerosene. So 
had about everything else in theroom, In other rooms clothing and 
loose bedding, either scattered about or hanging loosely out of bureau 
drawers, or hung in closets, had been saturated with benzine and kero- 
sene; bottles and cans of these fluids, and packages of gunpowder were 
strewn about through the rooms and closets, and on the floor of each 
closet was a mass of half-burned paper. But the doors of the closets 
were found tightly closed, and it is to this bit of ignorance on the part of 
the fire-bug, who evidently did not realize that the shutting of these 
doors meant the death, for lack of draught, of each incipient blaze, that, 
combined of course with the prompt work of the fire department, the sav- 
ing of the building and the discovery of the plot are due, 

Upon her return from the picnic the woman Schaeffer was arrested and 
in her pockets were found insurance policies for $1000 on the furniture, 
besides a savings bank book and some jewelry. She denied all knowl- 
edge of the fire but, with her husband, has been held to await the result 
of the fire marshal’s investigation of the case. 





Collapse of a British Wildcat. 


Tue story of the rise and fall of the Western Insurance Company of Ply- 
mouth will probably form a chapter in the romance of insurance history. 
Tnere has been more than one choice spirit connected with the enter- 
prise, and although latterly their actions gave rise to suspicion, they for 
some months succeeded well in hoodwinking their agents and the public. 
The whole proceedings, however, are a scandal to insurance business, 
and furnish an excellent case for some measures of legislation to deter 
irresponsible adventurers from preying on the public in the name and un- 
der the zgis of a respectable branch of business. We trust that very little 
more time will be allowed to pass ere action be taken to secure the 
passing of such a measure as we have repeatedly indicated, 

The facts of the case show that the Western of Plymouth was a wildcat 
of no ordinary genius. Its movements have been of a daring and heroic 
character. Not only were the public and the agents hoodwinked, but a 
section of the directors have been hoodwinked, the choice spirits referred 
to having kept the game in their own hands, The game has been short, 
but it has been a merry one for atleast two of the gentlemen—Major 
Walford, the prime mover throughout, and Mr. Freeman, the secretary 
and manager of the company, respectively. 

The company was registered on May 11, 1887, but business was not 
commenced until June 24 following, as was explained in the half-yearly 
report recently published. In the return of shareholders lodged at Som- 
erset House, it appears that 5000 shares of £5 each have been applied 
for, of which £1 per share was called up; total, £5000. In the accounts 
for the six months ending December 31 last, published in April, which 
appeared in our issue of May 1, the paid-up capital is also given as 
£5000, but the interest earnings, as we pointed out in our remarks, was 
only a guinea, The premiums for the six months, £29,078, were of con- 
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siderable amount, but in all other respects the report was unfavorable, 
and this formed the burden of our remarks. As the bulk of the risks 
had then to ruu off, the amount paid for claims was high and indicated an 
indifferent quality of business. In these circumstances, and considering 
the small capital, we then judged it unwise to have declared a dividend 
at the rate of ten per cent per annum. We may add, respecting our. 
selves, that although we had previously acknowledged the public spirited. 
ness of the directors in presenting the town of Plymouth with a fire 
engine, we judged their report referred to as being in all respects unfay- 
orable, and when overtures were made to us for a liberal advertising 
order we did not entertain them, and so, fortunately, passed making a 
bad debt. 

The events of the past week throw a flood of light on all points regard. 
ing which there has been any mystery or obscurity during the past few 
months. The sudden departure of Messrs. Walford and Freeman from 
Plymouth on the eve of presenting a petition for liquidation would lead 
us to infer that little or nothing has been paid on the large number of 
shares put opposite their names; hence, probably, the infinitesimal 
amount of interest earned and the ground for suspicion of the statement 
of accounts being trustworthy. No particulars of investments were given 
in the balance sheet, only the item, “investments, £1585, 12s. 10¢.,” 
yielding in interest for the six months £1, 1s. Perhaps the auditor who 
passed the accounts can explain away the obscurity here. 

It has been stated that there are other companies with which the now 
historical Major Walford is connected in Plymouth—one an insurance 
company, the Eddystone Marine, of which Messrs. Treeby & Co. are 
managers, Mr. Perossi (chairman of the Western) being one of this firm, 
We have heard but little either for or against the Eddystone, but develop. 
ments are rapidly transpiring in the good town of Plymouth, and of these 
our readers will in due time be made fully acquainted.—Finance Chronicle 
and Insurance Circular. 





The Merchants Insurance Company of Decatur, 


Our correspondent at Atlanta advises us that the Merchants Insurance 
Company of Decatur, Ala., has ceased business. Some time since we 
secured a copy of a report from a usually reliable source on the condition 
of this company, which, by the laws of that State, was required to havea 
paid capital of $100,000. A copy of a statement furnished by the com- 
pany showed assets of $144,184.41, and liabilities, including capital, of 
$143,146.29. The report ended: ‘‘Criticised as not making analyzed 
reports of assets. Not enough reports to make a fair estimate of busi- 
ness, Very close dealings with some brokerage firm. Did a fair business 
last year.” J. W. Nelson, president, and C. Peacher, secretary, evinced 
no desire to conduct the company in a business-like way, and it is to the 
good of the insurance business that this organization has been eliminated 
from the list of existing companies, 





The Human Breath a Poison. 


Tue Paris correspondent of The Medical Press and Circular reports that 
at the last meeting of the Academie des Sciences, Professor Brown 
Sequard referred to some experiments he had conducted, with a view to 
determine what, if any, were the toxic effects of the human breath. In 
condensing the watery vapor coming from the human lungs he obtained a 
poisonous liquid capable of producing almost immediate death. This 
poison is an alkaloid (organic), and not a microbe or series of microbes, 
as might have been imagined. He injected this liquid under the skin of 
a rabbit, and the effect was speedily mortal. The animal died without 
convulsions: the heart and large vessels were engorged with reddish 
blood, contrary to what is observed after ordinary death, when the quality 
of blood is moderate and of dark color. In conclusion, this eminent 
physiologist said that it was fully proved that respired air contained a 
volatile toxic principle far more dangerous than the carbonic acid, which 
was also one of its constituents, and that the human breath, as well as 
that of animals, contained a highly poisonous agent. 








—Photography is sometimes a good detective. It often enables one to 
detect erasures and additions in written documents. Different kinds of 
ink ‘‘ take” differently, and strokes which are so nearly obliterated that 
the naked eye cannot see them appear in the negative and print. This 
science is also useful in the case of destruction of buildings by fire. The 
appearance of the premises can be preserved. It may be used before the 
risk is accepted, to show the situation and character of the properly. 
There is another use: pictures of those whose lives have been insured, 
after death may be preserved. Many questions of identity might thus be 
satisfactorily settled.— Baltimore Underwriter, 
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MERE MENTION. 


—A system of water-works is building at Palouse City, Wash. T. 

General Sheridan held a $15,000 policy in the Connecticut Mutual 
Life. 

—Firebugs burned several buildings at Hampton, Va., on Tuesday of 
last week. 

—New sixteen-inch mains are being laid in Houston, Tex., by the 
water-works company. 

—Twenty-one houses were struck by lightning during a storm at St. 
Cloud, Minn., August I. 

—The town board of Staunton, IIl., has made a contract for a system 
of water-works to cost $12,000. 

—The San Francisco authorities are considering an ordinance requir- 
ing fuel petroleum to stand a go° flash test. 

—The Boston water board has asked for an additional loan of 
$100,000 for the further extension of mains. 

—Incendiaries are at work at Wakefield, Mass. There have been 
four such fires during the past few months. 

—The Standard’s estimate of the fire losses in the United States for the 
elapsed seven months of 1888 is $64,482,000. 

—T. J. Temple & Co, of New York city have resigned the agency of 
the German Insurance Company of Pittsburgh. 

—D. M. Cohen, charged with attempting to burn the Burbank Block 
at Pittsfield, Mass., has been held for the grand jury. 

—The Prescott’s New York State business has been taken from the 
North British and Mercantile by the American of Boston. 

—The death is announced in Switzerland of Armand Flury, general 
manager of La Caisse Generale and La Metropole of Paris. 

—All proposals opened for building the new Boston fire-boat exceeded 
the appropriation of $45,000, and new bids have been invited. 

—N. T. James has been elected president of the Union Insurance 
Company of California, succeeding the late Gustave Touchard. 

—At Sacramento, Cal., the Sacramento Improvement Association 
has called upon the city to establish a new water supply system. 

—Among the callers at THE SPECTATOR office this week was Secretary 
James B. Fudger of the Temperance and General Life of Toronto. 

—The Indianapolis department responded to thirty-two alarms of 
fire during the month of July. The losses will not exceed $10,000. 


—The engagement is announced of R. H. McCurdy, son of President 
McCurdy of the Mutual Life, to Miss May Suckley of Morristown, N. J. 


—West Unity, alittle town without fire protection near Toledo, O., 
was almost swept away by fire on August 2, the losses reaching $75,000 
to $100,000, 

—La Flandre is the name of an accident company which has just been 
formed at Paris. The capital is 200,000 francs, and its operations will be 
confined to the Department du Nord. 

—Anyone wishing a copy of Lawson’s American Experience Tables, 4 
and 4% per cent, is referred to our advertising columns. The book is 
now very scarce and extremely difficult to obtain. 

—True bills have been found by the grand jury at the Wicklow Assizes 
against Chesnutte Smith, Orr, Dr. Smith and Dunlop, in connection 
with the attempted frauds against the Equitable Life. 

—Mrs. Ulrich of Pittsburgh, Pa., carried a lighted candle into her 
cellar the other day. Natural gas had been leaking into it, an explosion 
followed, and the woman was probably fatally burned. 

—Dr. B. F. Goodrich, president of the B. F, Goodrich Manufacturing 
Company of Akron, O., who died recently at Manitou Springs, Col., was 
a believer in life assurance, and held policies for $100,000. 


—Mrs. Lena Schreiner, who was indicted at Chicago for the murder of 


“her husband by pouring coal oil on his clothes and setting fire to them, 


has pleaded not guilty. The trial will occur in September. 


—We have received from the author a copy of a ‘‘ Brief Memoir of 
Stephen English,” by Dr. Kempson of The Insurance Times. It is a 
little volume of thirty-two pages, intended to express the writer’s regard 
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for Mr. English, and contains some petsonal reminiscences as well as a 
description of his ability and eccentricities. An excellent steel engraved 
portrait of Mr. English embellishes the volume. 


—tThe reservoir belonging to the Menas brewery at Valparaiso, Chili, 
burst on August 11, flooding the principal streets and causing a suspen- 
sion of traffic. It is reported that over 200 persons were drowned. 


—The Wakefield Water-works Company has been granted the right 
to lay pipes through the villages of Wakefield and Peacedale, Mass., un- 
der the instructions of Chief Engineer Shedd and Road Surveyor Jonathan 
Hunt. 

—The main building of Wells College at Aurora, N. Y., was burned 
August 9, the loss amounting to $130,000 ; insured for $75,000. Among 
the works of art destroyed was Charles Elliot’s portrait of William H. 
Seward. 

—Charles H. Smith of Binghamton, N. Y., who was for some time 
general agent for the New York State Relief Association of Albany, has 
recently connected himself with the Mutual Benefit Life Association of 
America. 

—Frederickton, N. B., is much excited over several recent incen- 
diary fires. One day recently five buildings, one of them the engine- 
house, were fired at the same time, and two horses were burned. There 
is as yet no clue to the firebugs. 

—We have received a copy of the address, delivered at the dedication 
of the monument of the Ninth New York Cavalry Regimont at Gettys- 
burg, ‘July 2, by Col. W. G. Bentley of the Western department of the 
Continental Insurance Company. 

—New Hampshire’s fire losses for July as compiled by F. C, Livings- 
ton of Manchester, foot up $44,647, due to twenty-three fires. The 
amount of insurance paid was $20,422. Last year the loss by twenty-two 
fires was $69,304 and insurance paid $25,794. 

—A man named Baker of Johnson, Vt., on the Fourth of July paid 
twenty-five cents for a $3000 accident policy. Within twenty minutes he 
was accidentally killed by the cars, and his heirs got the money, That 
was about as quick work as has ever been recorded. 


—Charley Ross has turned up again—not he of Philadelphia, however, 
who has been sought for so many years. This one was an employee of 
the Metropolitan Life, and went South recently, it is alleged, without the 
formality of first turning in his collections, He was arrested in Williams- 
burgh last Friday. 

—A City’s Disgrace.—Old Mr. Bently (reading the paper)—It do seem 
ashamed that these dead poles are allowed to remain in the street. Old 
Mrs. Bentiy (looking over her spectacles)—Dead Poles in the street, Jo- 
siah? Itisashame. If their friends won’t bury ’em then the city ought. 
Deary me !— Zhe Epoch, 

—John M. Thomas fell goo feet to the bottom of shaft No. 1 of the 
Susquehanna Coal Company at Nanticoke, Pa., last Saturday. In the 
fall his body was entirely stripped of its clothing. Every bone was 
broken, and when picked up it was so crushed that it was impossible to 
tell the head from the trunk, 

—The Western Insurance Company of Plymouth, Eng., has gone under, 
This is the concern which recently presented the town with a steam fire 
engine with great pomp and had its secretary drive the machine in a pub- 
lic parade, besides entertaining the townspeople lavishly and otherwise 
getting much sensational advertising. 

—Sub-committees of the fire and water committees of the Allegheny 
city council will recommend the laying of about sixteen miles of new 
water mains in the city, at a cost of about $150,000. The diameter 
of the mains will be twelve, ten, eight and six-inch, and much of it 
will replace old four-inch pipe. 


—Marshall J. Wellborn, who succeeds his brother Walter as secretary 
of the Mississippi Home of Vicksburg, is an able and particularly well- 
liked young man, about twenty-five years of age, who has hitherto been 
special agent of the company. In his new position he will have enlarged 
scope and be enabled to give greater play to his marked business ability. 


—In the case of the boiler explosion at the Adelaide silk mills at 
Allentown, Pa., last month, by which three persons were instantly killed 
and one man fatally injured, the coroner’s jury absolved the owners of 
the boilers, and consequently the American Steamboiler Insurance Com- 
pany,-which insured them, of all responsibility. Notwithstanding this 
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fact the American company, though not legally obliged to do so, at once 
paid the families of each of the dead men $3000, and $300 to the injured 
one, whose wounds were not at first thought fatal. When he eventually 
died of them, the company at once notified his family that it would waive 
the former settlement and pay $3000 as to the others. 

—An English exchange states that Blenheim Palace, the residence of 
the Duke of Marlborough, has been provided with fire protection in the 
shape of a steam fire engine and stand-pipes reaching from the ground 
to the roof, to which the steamer can attach below. A fire brigade has 
been formed among the servants at the mansion. 


—Annie Owens, an eleven-year old inmate of the Catholic Orphan 
Asylum at Williamsburgh, started a fire in the building last week, hoping 
to escape in the confusion, There was much excitement among the 250 
children, but the fire department came quickly and quenched the flames 
before much damage was done. Annie was committed to the House of 
Refuge. 

—F. J. Sherman of Chicago, who for three years had been paying 
premiums on a policy in the tna Life, recently informed the company 
that in making application he had been in error in saying that his family 
was free from hereditary diseases, as several of his relatives had died of 
consumption. The company has now applied to the courts to have the 
policy annulled. 

—Yellow fever has appeared at Jacksonville, Fla. The situation is 
considered grave; several thousands of the inhabitants fled from there 
last week, and a number of cities in Florida, Alabama and Georgia have 
now.established a cuarantine against travelers from the infected place. 
Vessels from Jacksonville bringing passengers from that city are also 
quarantined at New York. 

—The San Francisco Underwriters Fire Patrol reports for the half year 
ending June 30a total number of 1g0 alarms. The patrol extinguished 
six fires, held four others in check until the arrival of the fire department, 
and spread 515 covers. The loss on buildings and contents was $256,287 ; 
insurance, $993,254 ; insurance paid, $178,947. The estimated salvage by 
the patrol for six months is $47,700. 

—According to The Chronicle Fire Tables, during the four years ending 
with 1887, there were 1452 fires in dry-goods stores in the United 
States, with losses aggregating $13,534,183. The chief reported cause, 
aside from exposure, was the gas jet. During the same period there 
were 816 fires in furniture and undertakers’ stores, with losses of 
$4,408,672, and the chief cause, aside from exposure, was incendiarism. 


—Somerset, Mass., has added to its fire extinguishing apparatus noted 
in The Year Book a steam fire engine which, a correspondent writes, is 
capable of throwing water over any building in the town, through 1000 or 
1500 feet of hose, taking water from the river, There is an organized 
company for the engine and for the hook and ladder truck, under the 
supervision of a board of engineers, The building of several large fire 
cisterns is contemplated. 

—lIn the Charter Oak case the referee reports that Mr. Fitzgerald, the 
New York receiver, has taken in $548,522 and paid out $393,763. He 
decides that creditors in this State have no right to a division of the assets 
in New York, but must begin suits in Connecticut. To the Connecticut 
receivers must be paid $121,555, and $14,667 must be left in the hands of 
the United States Trust Company. An allowance of $16,011 is made to 
Receiver Fitzgerald and $1717 to his attorney, 


—The following figures from the semi-annual statement of the Glens 
Falls Insurance Company speak for themselves: Income exceeds losses, 
commissions and all expenses, $12,867.23 ; unearned premiums, less than 
January 1, 1888, $435.16; unpaid losses, less than January 1, 1888, 
$20,883.69 ; increase in market value of securities, $3,937.22 ; increase in 
accrued interest, $3 294.98 ; decrease of’ other liabilities of January 1, 
$1,107.89 ; aggregate gain for the half-year, $42,526.17. 


—There are in this country to-day a large number of accident associa- 
tions organized on all possible plans and attempting to accomplish all 
kinds of possible and impossible results. Many of them are as yet un- 
tried, their officers have not filled their positions long enough to realize 
their utter ignorance of all connected with the subject of accident insur- 
ance, and are yet cheerfully promising impossibilities without the slightest 
intention of breaking any promises, but solely because they have not yet 
learned what is the possible and what the impossible in accident insur- 


ance. The managers of those associations which have attained an age 
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by a few months greate: than that of the latest born of the flock are be. 
coming conscious that failure is imminent, and, not realizing that it js 
due to their own inefficiency, are looking about for a scapegoat to carry 
the blame.—Accident News. 


—A London exchange says: ‘‘A new Soloman Eagle has appeared 
in the city in the person of a young man called Alfred English. Alfred 
on Wednesday heard ‘a voice from above saying that this great city was 
to be burnt down that night,’ and he wanted to warn Londoners of their 
danger. But instead of climbing to the top of St. Paul’s and shrieking 
out his warnings thence, he went and sounded a fire alarm in King Wil- 
liam street, breaking the glass with a piece of concrete, for which Alfred 
has got into trouble.” 

—Charles B. Holmes, manager of the Lawyers Collection, Law and 
Commercial Agency, 95 Nassau street, New York, evidently knows just 
what life assurance companies and associations need to protect them from 
fraudulent practices of applicants, agents and medical examiners, and we 
understand his various plans for this purpose are largely adopted by the 
fraternity. His large experience in the insurance business and well- 
known ability as an adjuster qualify him to make the insurance depart. 
ment of his agency of great value to the insurance business. 


—The verdict of the coroner’s jury in the case of Frederick Witte, 
killed last April by touching a wire leading to an arc light in the Bowery, 
censures the United States Illuminating Company for having its lamps 
in a position that makes them dangerous to the public, and for not 
having the lamps and wires properly insulated. It recommends that a 
corporation ordinance be passed compelling all electric light companies 
to properly insulate their wires and lamps, and making it incumbent upon 
them to insert a clause in all their contracts warning patrons not to touch 
either. 

—Litchfield, Conn., lost its new court house and six business struc. 
tures by fire on Thursday last, the losses aggregating $75,000; insured 
for $50,000. The fire probably originated from the explosion of a kero- 
sene lamp. A press dispatch says: ‘‘ Everybody seemed to be firemen, 
and the best men of the town scaled the ladders with umbrellas to pro- 
tect themselves from the heat. At the outset the smallest stream 
would have stopped the fire, but there was no hose and not even a 
bucket of water, The best work at the fire was done by the bucket 
brigade.” 

—A Novet Mobe or ATTAcK.—The Sherborne Fire Brigade, says 
The London Fireman, were, on Saturday, May 12, warned of a fire 
raging on the premises of Mr. Down, farmer, of Longburton, and in 
about twenty minutes the men were on the engine and driving to the 
scene. The brigade found that a fire had broken out in the dwelling 
house, the roof of which was of thatch, and that some of the helpers 
had introduced a novel way of putting out the fire by cutting the joists 
of the roof and allowing the burning mass to fallin. This done, water 
was poured on the smouldering roof and a partition wall thrown 
down on the fire, which was consequently confined to the kitchen and 
dairy house. 





AGENCY APPOINTMENTS. 

—C. J. Page, agent for the Lancashire, at Boston. 

—C. E. Flanders, agent for the Mutual Life, at Boston. 

—Abbott & Burrill, agents for the North British and Mercantile, at Boston. 

—J. A. Louden, general agent of the Penn Mutual Life, at Memphis, Tenn. 

—W. A. Barnes & Co., agents for the Burlington of lowa, at Minneapolis, Mina. 

—Herbert Folger, agent for the New Zealand Insurance Company, at Portland, 
Ore. 

—Gibbs & Northrup, general agents of the Manhattan Life, at Chat'anooga, 
Tenn. 

—H. M. Leonard, general agent of the Home Life for Iowa, with headquarters 
at Des Moines. 

—J. F. Burns, superintendent of the Standard Life and Accident of Detroit, for 
Connecticut and Rhode Island. 

—Palmer & Anderson, agents for the London and Lancashire, at Portland, Me., 
succeeding Rollins & Adams. 

—W. W. Brown of Chicago, agent for the Citizens Mutual Fire of Waterloo, 
Ia., in the territory east of the Mississippi and west of the Ohio rivers. 

—George E. Welles, agent of the Fidelity and Casualty, at Duluth, Minn., suc 
ceeding R. W. Baker, who goes out of business owing to poor health. 





